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I shall ask for the Abolition of the 


Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.’’....Rafayette. 
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4 friend th every elime! A Patriot of the Worid. 


The above engraving is believed to be a cor-| 


_who will put a stop to such proceedings ?’ 


dangers which must attend such a journey, in his 
account of the principal lazarettos in Europe, he 
says, ‘ trusting in the kindness of that Providence 
which has hitherto preserved me, I calmly and 
cheerfully submit myself to the disposal of un- 
erring wisdom, Should it please God to cut off 
my life in the prosecution of this design, let not 
my conduct be uncandidly imputed to rashness 
or enthusiasm, but to a serious, deliberate con- 
viction that I am pursuing the path of duty, and 
to a sincere desire of being made an instrument 
of more extensive usefulness to my fellow-crea- 
tures than could be expected in the narrower 
circle of a retired life.’ 

The zeal of Howard in the cause of suffering 
humanity at last proved fatal. While at Cherson 
he visited a patient who labored under a malig- 
nant epidemic fever, and catching the disorder 
he fell a victim to compassion, Jan. 20th, 1790, 
being sixty-four years of age. 

Lempriere justly observes that the modesty of 
Howard was equal to his merits. In 1785—five 
years previous to his death—a large subscription 
was rapidly filled to erect a statue in commemo- 
ration of his many services to the suffering pri- 
soners, but he peremptorily declined the honor, 
exclaiming, ‘ Have I not one friend in England 
The 
following extract from one of his letters in rela- 
tion to this subject will be interesting to our 
readers. It is dated Feb. 16th, 1787. 

My Lorps ann GentrLemeN :—You are en- 
titled to all the gratitude I can express, for the 
testimony of approbation you have intended me, 
and Lam truly sensible of the honor done me; 
but at the same time you must permit me to in- 
form you, that I cannot without violating all my 
feelings, consent ; and that the execution of your 
design would be a cruel punishment to me. It is 
therefore my earnest request, that those friends, 
who wish my happiness and future comfort in 
life, may give up the attempt. 1 shall always 
think that the reform now going on in several of 
the jails of this kingdom, and which I hope may 
become general, the greatest honor and the most 
ample reward I can receive. 

The only memorial which he wished, and 


Should be the guerdon of a noble deed: 
I may alarm thee, but I fear the shame 
(Charity chosen as my theme and aim) 
I must incur, forgetting Howard’s name. 
Blest with all wealth can give thee, to resign 
Joys doubly sweet to feelings such as thine ; 
To quit the bliss thy rural scenes bestow, 
To seek a nobler amidst scenes of wo ; 
To traverse seas, range kingdoms, and bring home, 
Not the proud monuments of Greece and Rome— 
But knowledge such as only dungeons teach, 
And only sympathy like thine could reach ; 
That grief sequester’d from the public stage, 
Might smooth her feathers, and enjoy her cage ; 
Sp-aks a divine ambition, and a zeal 
The boldest patriot might be proud to feel. 
Oh! that the voice of clamor and debate, 
That pleads for peace till it disturbs the state, 
Were hush’d in favor of thy generous plea, 
The poor clients, and heaven’s smile thy fee "’ 
J. M. S. 
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For the Hangman. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
BY WM. B. SNELL, OF WINTHROP, ME. 


Numser II. 





It is strongly urged by the advocates of this 
punishment, that experience, shows the fear of 
| death to be necessary as a restraint against the 
|commission of the higher classes of crimes. If 
experience support this position, it must be made 
| to appear, that countries where the most san- 
|guinary punishments are inflicted exhibit the 
| least amount of crime, other things being equal, 
'and on the other hand we should be led to ex- 
| pect an unparalleled increase of crime when the 
death punishment might be abolished. 

| But just the contrary seems to be the fact. 
‘In Russia and Tuscany, where the death pun- 
|ishment was entirely abolished, with a single 
| exception for the crime of treason in the coun- 
| try, statistics show a striking decrease of crime. 
This fact cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, 
by advancement in civilization; since the same 
results have followed in the most civilized States. 
But what is an unanswerable argument to any 
objections which are urged against the deduc- 
tions we are authorized to draw from these re- 


field, who has never witnessed the carnage of 
war, and faced the yawning mouths of its en- 
gines winging swilt messengers of death, blanches 
with fear at the signal of approaching combat; 
for he thinks of home and its rural charms, his 
aged father and anxious mother, his sisters and 
friends whom associates have linked closely to 
the heart; and when his comrade falls bleeding 
at his side, his warm heart weeps copious tears 
of sympathy. But see him the veteran of many 
a hard earned field; there is no blanching of the 
cheek ; no quivering of the lip; notear; nothing 
but a fierce gleam of passion transports his soul; 
he is urged on by no other impulse than that of 
destruction; the fear of death has lost all in- 
fluence over him, and he rushes on like the un- 
thinking horse into battle. 

In addition to the influence of the battle-field 
in removing the natural fears of death, we must 
adduce some other facts still more pertinent to 
this portion of our enquiry. Let us look back 
to Rome, and observe the effect of her Amphi- 
theatres and Gladiatorial shows. For what was 
this huge pile constructed? Is it a temple for 
religious worship, that such crowds are hurrying 
| onward to gain an entrance? What intense feel- 
ing of excitement agitates the innumerable mul- 
titude? What has called forth a tumultuous 
burst of applause? A human being has fallen 
in the arena, and in a graceful attitude expired ; 
a Christian has fought with a lion from the 
| wilds of Africa, and is slain. 








‘ Butchered to make a Roman holyday.’ 


| If the force of example argues anything in favor 
of Capital Punishment, Rome of all nations 
should at this time, have been most free from 
crime. 

That the fear of death has no terror to those 
hardened in crime, when this punishment is 
practiced, we have the testimony of those most 
completely acquainted with the feelings and sen- 
timents which actuate individuals exposed to the 
suffrance of this penalty. A Solicitor of more 
than twenty years practice in the criminal courts 
of England, testified before the Commons— 
That he found the punishment of death had 
no terror even to acommon thief, indeed, it is 





which he himself planned, leaving blanks to be 
filled up after his decease, is now placed in Card- 
ington church, under the tablet erected by him- 


rect likeness of Howard, the philanthropist. It\ 
was generously presented to the proprietors of | 
this paper by a justly distinguished lady of this | 


city, whose meat and drink it is to labor indefa- | self to the memory of his beloved wife. It is as 
tigably in behalf of suffering and oppressed hu- | follows : 
manity. | ' » 5 
The name of Howarp is so well-known, JOHN HOWARD, 
through all parts of the civilized world, and so | DIED 
justly revered by every philanthropist, that it is | AT CHERSON, IN RUSSIAN TARTARY, 
| 


deemed unnecessary to make many very particu- 
lar observations concerning his history. And | 
were we disposed to state many particulars of | 
this eminent philanthropist, we have not room to | 
publish them in our small sheet. 

Joun Howarp was born at Hackney (England) 


January 21, 1790. Acep 64, 
CHRIST IS MY HOPE. 


Hloward was a man of great decision of char- 
acter. Foster, in his excellent work on this sub- 
| ject, speaking of this distinguished philanthropist 


sults, we find in the fact, that in the same} 
country, under the same circumstances, at the | 
same time, while Sabbath schools are shedding | them. ‘To one culprit for whom he was con- 
abroad their refreshing streams of moral purifica-| cerned, being about to be executed, he offered 
tion, and temperance diflusing its renovating in-| condolence; but the man far from exhibiting any 
fluences and restoring men to sanity and virtue, | concern for his fate, pertly remarked ‘ Players at 
Capital Punishments are not a sufficient restraint | bowls must expect rubbers.’ It is only a few 
to crime; that nevertheless they steadily in-| minutes, a kick and a swing, and all is over.’ 
crease ; but when the punishment is suspended, | To the same effect, is the testimony of the ordi- 
or entirely abolished, there has been a corres-| nary of Newgate. ‘The generality of people,’ 
ponding decrease. | says he, ‘under sentence of death, are thinking 
By examination of statistics of crime in Wales | or rather doing anything than preparing for their 
and England, we find in our class of offences | latter end.’ 
for which the punishment of death was removed | It is not only erroneous, that capital punishment 
partially or entirely, that from 1829 to 1835, | is an effective restraint against crime, but on the 


more frequently a subject of ridicule among 








1726. When quite young he lost his father by | 
death, who was a carpet ware-house keeper in | 
Long Lane, Smithfield, in consequence of which 
his guardians bound him apprentice to a grocer, | 
but as his constitution was delicate, and his pro- 
perty above mediocrity, he purchased his inden- | 
tures and travelled over France and Italy. ‘On| 
his return to London,’ says Lempriere, ‘ he lodged | 
for sometime at the house of Mrs. Lardeau, a wie | 
dow at Stoke, Newington, and so great was the at- 
tention of this lady to him during a severe ill-| 
ness, that gratitude produced affection, so that he | 
married her, though much older than himself.’— 
Three yeats after, (1755,) shedied. In 1758 he | 
married again, but in 1765 he was called to part 
with his second wife. 

Howard now began to devote his time, and 
talents and wealth to acts of benevolence among 
the poor who surrounded him. Appointed sheriff 
in 1773, the distress of prisoners was brought 
more immediately under his notice, and induced 
him to form the humane design of visiting the 
jails of England to administer relief and to sug- 
gest improvements. In 1774 he received the 
thanks of the House of Commons for his atten- 
tion to prisons. Encouraged by this honorable 
testimony, after visiting the prisons in England, 
he travelled on the continent with the same hu- 
mane zeal, and between 1775 and 1787 he three | 
times passed through France, four through Ger- | 
many, five through Holland, twice through Italy, | 
and once through Spain and Portugal! He pub-| 
lished at .his own individual expense several | 
voluminous works, containing descriptions of | 


Jails, Bridewells, Lazarettos, XKc., presenting | 


many important facts, and suggesting various im- | 


provements. ; | 


In 1789 he determined to pass through Russia 
and Turkey, far into the East. Aware of the 





i 
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says, ‘his determination was so great, that if, in- 
stead of being habitual, it had been shown only 
for a short time on particular occasions, it would 
have appeared a vehement impetuosity ; but by 
being unintermitted it had an equality of manner, 
which scarcely appeared to exceed the tone ofa 
calm constancy, it was so totally the reverse of 
any thing like turbulence or agitation. It was 
the calmness of an intensity kept uniform by the 
nature of the human mind forbidding it to be more, 
and bythe character of the individual, forbidding 
itto be less. The habitual passion of his mind 
was a measure of feeling almost equal to the tem- 
porary extremes and paroxysms of common minds, 
as a great river in its customary state is equal to 
a small or moderate one when swollen to a tor- 
rent. In his intercourse with prisoners, however 
fallen and sunk in wickedness, however they 
were despised and abused by the world, he was 
pitiful and courteous, affording an eminent proof 
of the beneficial effects of kindness and mercy. 
In all his visits to prisoners in every country, he 
says, ‘I never received an insult from either jailor 
or prisoner, nor lost one article, except a pocket 
handkerchief which was afterwards returned to 
me bya prisoner who had picked it up when it 
droped from my pocket.’ Such was his delight 
to do them good that they could not but love 
him. He improved every opportunity to assist 


| them, and when it was attained, it afforded him 


the purest pleasure. 

Finally we close this hasty and imperfect 
sketch of the life and character of this truly wise 
and pre-eminently good man in the words of Cow- 
per, the great moral poet of England: 


‘ Patron of else the most despis’d of men, 
Accept the tribute of a stranger’s pen ; 
Verse, like the Cadrel, its immortal meed, 


| executions were diminished from 96 to 2, and 
| commitments from 4,622 to 4,292. In another 
class where the punishment continues, in 1829 
'there were 108 executions, and 1,705 commit- 
ments, in 1832, there were 120 executions, and 
| 2,236 commitments, in 1835, there were 102 
executions, and 2,247 commitments. Showing 
notwithstanding 330 public executions, a con- 
stant and appalling increase of committals from 
1,705 to 2,247. 

‘Experience,’ says the Empress Catharine, 
demonstrates the frequent repetition of Capital 
| Punishments never made men better. 
| fore I can show that in the ordinary state of so- 
ciety, the death of a citizen is neither necessary 
or useful, I shall have pleaded the cause of hu- 
manity with success. At one period during the 
twenty years, when Capital Punishment was en- 
tirely abolished in Tuscany, the prisons through- 
out Leopold’s dominions were declared to be 
empty. All crimes had apparently ceased. So 





manity on the most abandoned beings. 





| produce so proud and happy a result? 


But let us examine this argument drawn from | 


| the force of example more particularly, and see 
| what the results should be from the nature of the 
| case. 

It is an acknowledged fact in the history of 
the human mind, that familiarity with scenes 
'which at first view excited the strongest and 
/most painful emotions, gradually weakens their 
| first effect, till at length we behold them with 


sult, we acquire a new nature, and gaze with 
passionate delight on scenes, which would once 
have shocked all our finer feelings. 
who is a novice inthe dangers of the battle- 





If there- | 


salutary is the influence of mildness and hu-| 
Did the | 


terrible example of the death punishment ever | 


indifference, or what is perhaps a common re-| 


The soldier | 


contrary, facts conclusively show that it is a 
fruitful source of crime. Numerous facts might 
_ be introduced to sustain this position, but one is 
| sufficient. ‘In the year 1822, a person named 
| John Lechler, was executed at Lancaster, in 
| Pennsylvania, for an atrocious murder. The ex- 
ecution was witnessed by an immense multitude. 
Of its salutary effects we may judge. Twenty- 
eight persons were committed on the succeeding 
evening for divers offences, such as murder, as~ 
| sault and battery, larceny, &c.’ ‘In the evening 
as one Thomas Burns, who was employed asa 
| Weaver in a factory, near Lancaster, was going 
home, he was met by one Wilson, with whom 
he had some difficulty, when Wilson drew a 
| knife, and gave him divers stabs in sundry places 
| which are considered mortal. Wilson was ap- 
| prehended and committed to jail, and had the 
| same irons put on him, which had scarcely been 
laid off long enough by Lechler to get cold. 
| Wilson left home in the morning on purpose to 
witness the execution. This fact we take as it 
was stated in a journal of the time, only observ- 
ing that it was fully confirmed. 
| We have imperfectly considered some of the 
objections to this mode of punishment, and as we 
hope suggested some reasons for abolishing it. 
We have found no authority for it in the Old 
| Testament or in the New: it is unsupported by 
experience ; it can be no reparation for the of- 
‘fence; itcan have no tendency to reform, and 
if so, society is not benefited thereby; it no 
effectual restraint against crime, but is harden- 
ing and blunting to the sensibilities, and conse- 
quently an incentive to farther offences against 
society ; revolting to humanity as it violates the 
spirit of the gospel, and savors of a barbarous 
revenge, rather than of a generous and noble 
philanthropy and love ; above all, it breaks that 
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great command which takes precedence of every 
other, ‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ Let the energies 
_ and talents of every noble mind be enlisted in 
) the high object of renovating public opinion, and 
) banishing this inhuman law from our statute 
books, and may they not cease their endeavors, 
till the guillotine, the axe and the gallows, shall 





a barbarousage. Society will no longer be justly 
called the oppressor of man, England and France 
| may cease to mourn the shedding of their noblest 
blood ; and civilization will have achieved one 
of her proudest triumphs. 














The Hangman. 
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HISTORY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
Numser If{l. 
ENGLAND. 


| William the Fourth—Lord John Russell’s Acts— 
Number executed—Punishment of death for murder 
only—Entire abolition proposed—Defeated—Ireland 
—0O’ Connell— Number sacrificed—Murder only capi- 
tally punished—Private LExecutions—Improved state 
of Society. 


WituiaM tHe Fovurtn is spoken of by the London 
4 Society, as one who frequently expostulated with his 
} ministers, and whose clemency sometimes prevailed 
"fover the sterner natures of his responsible advisers. 











In 1837, Lord Joun Russeti’s Acts swept away 
a large number of capital offences. Among these 
was included ‘cutting and maiming,’ and rick-burning. 
}Attempts to murder, robbery, burglary and arson, 
were reserved to be capital in cases of extreme ag- 
gravation. 
It is contended that a diminution in the number of 
‘capital offences invariably leads to an increase of 
rime. The Report of the London Society shows 
Neonclusively that such is not the fact. For the num- 
ber of persons sentenced to death which in 1837, 
famounted to 438, had fallen in 1839 to 56. The 
riminal Law Commissioners appointed in 1833, 
wecommended to retain the penalty of death, in nine 
¥ lasses of crime. Upon this question Mr. Ewart 
y moved a resolution of the House, restricting it to 
WP the case of murder, which motion was lost by a ma- 
jority of one. The vote being 75—74. It has been 
ound that omitting three instances of attempted 
“murder, no execution except for murder has since ta- 
en place in England and Wales. The Commission- 
Wers stated that ‘they were of opinion that in all the 
Jeases enumerated, [viz. nine classes of crime,] it 
was desirable, if it were practicable, that death should 
")  e invariably inflicted agreeably to the dispositions of 
' )jiphe law, subject only to the exercise of the Royal 
4 prerogative of mercy.’ When Lord Joun Russetw’s 
f ¥, Bills reached the Upper House, a very important 
mendment was made by the insertion of a clause 
fo abolish Capital Punishment for demolishing build- 
ngs in a riot, moved by Lord Lynpuvrst, and argued 
vith success. 
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In 1840 the subject was again debated in the 
House of Commons. During this year a very great 
novement was made. For the first time in the his- 
ory of Parliament, a resolution was moved by Mr. 
warT for the éofal abolition of the punishment of 
eath! The friends of this measure of course did 
ot hope for immediate success. How could they 
when England had reckoned in her bloody code at 
F : ne time no less than 200 capital offences?* But 
is politic to ask of Legislative bodies rather more 
han may reasonably be expected, and then some- 
Whing may be granted. In this movement in Parlia- 
tment, the friends of the measure did not, it is true, 
ain the object asked for, but they created public 
iscussion, which is always favorable to the cause of 
uth and fatal toerror. Mr. Ewart’s motion was 
fost; ‘but some nominal defeats are real and sub- 
#tantial victories.’ No fewer than 93 members voted 
))¥n its favor, and the result may therefore be justly 
= jaumbered among the signal triumphs of the cause. 
¥ t 


In 1840, Mr. Firzroy Keury, introduced a meas- 
4 thre of great importance, which was carried in 1841. 
. et was to abolish the punishment of death in certain 
tases, to which the [London] Committee forbear to 
ake other allusion. They simply remark that as 
passed by the Commons, it included more cases of 
to escape that 
the 


originally embraced 


; ! ld « 
ierime than the Lords would allow 
Accordingly they still 


fare 


ray nalty. er reduced 
Provis ons of this Bill, which 
Meevery offence remaining capital, except murder and 
Digh treason, 

= 
* Judge Story says 160, but a writer in the [Lon- 
@ jon) Morning Herald, who has written learnedly on 
phe subject says 200, 
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only be known as things that were, the relics of 
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In 1841, Mt. Sargeant [now Judge] Jackson, came 
into office as Solicitor General for Ireland. Taking 
jadvantage of his official position, he introduced a 
bill in 1842, for extending to that kingdom all the 
mitigations effected in the English law.* His ef- 
forts were crowned with success. Some of these 
mitigations are not yet extended to Scotland. 

We have thus far presented a short outline of six- 
teen year's proceedings in England as we find the 
facts stated in the Report of the London Committee 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Information on 
the Subject of Capital Punishments. 

That Committee find that since the year 1810, up- 
wards of 1,400 persons have been executed for crimes 
which have ceased to be visited with the extreme 
penalty! All these society now admits that it is 
needless to punish with death! What an advance 
to a more perfect system of Christian legislation !— 
And what a melancholy reflection, that so many 
lives should have been sacrificed to no purpose !— 
How strange that men from fancied notions of ex- 
pediency should have so freely taken away the life 
that God gave! 

The Committee state the important fact that Mur- 
der remains now the only crime for which death is 
actually inflicted! And this is urged in England as here 
on the Jewish maxim of exacting life for life. Thus 
in England the whole subject is now bronght into a 
narrow compass. To render the penalty of death 
still more odious, Mr. Miines has lately moved that 
executions should be private. What a comment 
upon the immoral tendency of the whole law !} 
What has been the result of all these benevolent 
movements ? Is society in a worse condition? No. 
On the contrary, persons and property are now bet- 
ter protected than before. Many declaimed loudly 
at the danger of dispensing with the punishment of 
death. Notwithstanding all their clamor, they have 
been unable to fix on any mitigations of the law 
which have been effected which has been unsuccess- 
ful. From the devoted efforts of the London Society 
we may safely predict that the subject will be pre- 
sented again and again to Parliament till this inhuman 
penalty shall be forever abolished. This will indeed, 
be agreat triumph. Humanity will be redeemed from 
the principle of revenge. And when once this law 
has been removed, how rapid will be the strides to- 
wards that great law of love Jaid down by him, ‘ who 
came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’ 

Cc. &. 


* It is not, perhaps, generally known in this country 
that we have in Ireland an able advocate for the Abo- 
lition of Capital Punishment in O’Conne uu. In our 
published ‘ Essays on Capital Punishment’ we have 
presented extracts from an able Speech delivered by 
him on that subject, in which he gives a thrilling ac- 
count of rive innocent persons who were executed ! 





+t The same movement has been made in America, 
and the friends of that measure have succeeded.— 
Executions are now private in nine States: viz. Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. It was proposed in 1832, in this State, to 
raise a black flag over the place! Would not a red 
one more fitly represent the bloody deed? 
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ARRIVAL OF THE HIBERNIA. 


The steamship Hibernia from Liverpool the 5th 
inst., arrived at this port on Sunday, 17th inst. By 
this steamer we received valuable papers containing 
important information in rejation to our cause from 
England, Scotland and Sweden. 


SCOTLAND. 


We have now before us the fifth number of the 
‘MacazinE oF PopuLtar INFoRMATION ON CAPITAL 
AND SEcoNDARY PuNISHMENTs ; published by William 
Brown, No. 106 Stanley Place, Eglinton Street, Glas- 
gow, 15th July, 1845.’ It is published in the octavo 
form of 16 pages, it is well executed, on good paper, 
and is issued semi-monthly. The number before us 
contains much important information in relation to 
crimes and punishments. This is the second period- 
ical in the world devoted to the abolition of Capital 
Punishments. The Hangman is the first. The first 
was commenced in January, the last in May of the 
current year. 

We select the following article from this Magazine 
containing the views of the editor in relation to pri- 
vate executions: 

‘In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, the Ist 
}instant, Mr. Monkton Milnes called the attention of 
| Members to the evils attendant on the present mode 
| of conducting the public execution of criminals, and 
asked for leave to bring in a bill, giving the judges, 
| in pronouncing sentence of death upon them, power 
| to appoint the place of execution within the walls of 
| the prison. ‘The honourable Member remarked :— 











| “This power had been given some years ago by 
| the State of Pennsylvania to its judges, and a similar 
power was now in the possession of the judges of all 
the northern States of the American Union. Execu- 
tion within the walls of the prison now took place in 
| New York, Massachusetts, Maine, Jersey, Maryland, 
‘and Ohio. The experience of those States showed 
that executions, when not converted into gladiatoria] 
| spectacles, best served the interests of justice and 
humanity. The criminal was there executed in the 
| presence of the authorities of the town, of the govern- 
or and physician of the gaol, and of a jury of 20 or 30 
persons empannelled for the purpose, and called the 
t 


| Jury of Execution. The due execution of the crimi- 
nal was certified by these parties; the tolling of the 
prison bell informed the town of what was occurring 
within the prison ; and the certificate of the execution 
was immediately afterwards posted on all the walls 
and published ia all the public places. He proposed 
to introduce a similar system into this country, and 
he thought that if the reporters of the public press 
were admitted to witness the execution, all the in- 
terests of publicity would be answered. At present, 
no moral or religious improvement was produced by 
the publicity of our executions, for the crowds which 
attended them consisted principally of the dissolute 
and desperate.” 


‘ There not being forty members present, however, 
the House was counted out, and the motion conse- 
quently adjourned. 

Advocating, as we do, the entire abolition of capital 
punishment in all cases, we can have but little sym- 
pathy with the views of the honourable member. In 
one respect, however, the matter affords a topic for 
congratulation to the friends of capita! punishment 
abolition, inasmuch, as it shows that there exists a 
conviction on the part of some of our legislators of the 
entire inutility of such spectacles in a moral point of 
view. The great argument hitherto relied upon by 
the sticklers for the gallows, has been founded on the 
publicity of the spectacle. By seeing with their own 
eyes, they argue, the dreadful fate which awaits mur- 
derers, people are naturally deterred from committing 
murder. It seems now to be discovered that publeetty, 
under such circumstances, is wrong, and that it would 
be more for the honor of God, and the good of souls 
and of society, that Christians should strangie their 
erring brethren in private. But publicity, according 
to the good old notions, was every thing. It was, in- 
deed, the very essence—the all in all of the matter.— 
Should Mr. Milnes gain his point, it will remain for 
him and his followers to explain in what way it is 
that the interests of morality will be served by private 
executions. If they accomplish no good as pudlic 
spectacles, they will certainly accomplish none as 
private.’ 


ENGLAND. 


PETITION TU PARLIAMENT AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENTS. 


On Wednesday, July 2d, Mr. Berkeley, M. P. for 
sristol, presented the following petition to the House 
of Commons :— | 

‘To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain | 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

‘The humble petition of the undersigned inhabitants | 
of the city of Bristol, 
‘ Showeth, 
‘That your petitioners have viewed with sorrow and 
disgust the many public executions which have of late 
taken place, in different parts of the country, convinced 
that the tendency of such exhibitions is to destroy 
that respect for human life which is calculated to form 
one of the strongest bonds of social peace and order, 
and to stimulate those coarse and savage passions | 
which urge to violence and bloodshed,—thus, promot- 
ing instead of restraining crime. 
‘That in proportion as Capital Punishments have 
been abolished, the oflences against which those pun- 
ishments were enacted, have decreased. 
‘That in the opinion of your Petitioners the unwill- 
ingness of individuals to prosecute, and of juries to con- 
vict, in cases wherein the life of the criminal is con- 
cerned, encourages the hope of impunity, and thus 
adds force to temptation, as well as fosters a most 
mischievous disregard to truth and sincerity. 
‘That your Petitioners, painfully reminded by as- 
certained cases of innocent sufferers, of the fallibility 
ofthe wisest human tribunals, deem the irrevocable 
and irreparable eflect of Capital Punishments a most 
cogent argument for their discontinuance. 
‘That, finally, your Petitioners assured of the bene- 
ficent tendency of the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, which is said to be ‘ part and parcel of the law of 
the land,’ respectfully, but earnestly urge upon your 
Honourable House, that Capital Punishments are, in 
their nature, directly hostile to that morality which 
inculcates the highest appreciation of each haman soul, 
and calls on its disciples to make the most earnest and 
hopeful efforts for the reformation even of the very 
worst offenders. 
‘Your petitioners therefore pray for the abolition, 
in all cases, of Punishment by Death.’ 





Ten persons were tried on the 24th ult., at the 
Exeter Assizes for piracy and murder. Seven of 
them were sentenced to be executed. 


SWEDEN. 


THE KING OF SWEDEN OPPOSED TO CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENTS. 


His Majesty thus speaks upon this subject. We 
hope that those of our readers who believe that the 
present life is a state of probation, will listen to him : 
‘Many mep, distinguished for learning and noble 
minds, found their conviction of the justice of capital 
punishment on a religious view, and on the explana- 
tion of certain passages in the Old Testament.— 
Without entering into a casuistical examination of 
the real meaning of these passages, I will merely 
state, that I support the views, I here conscientiously 
endeavor to develop, on the spirit of Christianity.— 
This divine doctrine does not represent life as the 
greatest good, as the end of all agency and being ; 
but rather as a time of trial, a preparation for another 
and more blissful life, which forms the true goal and 
proper home of man. How can one then, from a re- 
ligious point of view, defend a punishment, which 
shortens this time of trial, which breaks off this pre- 
paration? [s it not, in short, to try to penetrate into 
the unfathomable decrees of Providence ?’ 


THE WEST INDIES. 
By the following article it appears that Hangmen 
are scarce in Jamaica. We aregladofit. We hope 
they will become so soon in America. We saw a 
man last week in Worcester who assisted in hanging 
Barrett, and who said he would help hang De Wolf 








were he called upon. We were sorry to hear hin 
thus speak. We intend to make this business of 
hanging so infamous that none will be fouud base 
enough to do it. We have on hand seme valuable 
articles written for the Hangman ir relation to the 
antipathy ef the Scotch to the hangman which we 
shal} soon publish. We subjoin the article of which 
we have spoken above. 


SCARCITY OF HANGMEN IN JAMAICA. 


Mr. Knibb, in the course of his address on Friday 
evening, related an instructive anecdote of what he 
very properly called public stranglings or judicia} 
murders. A man had been senteneed to death in 
Kingston, Jamaica. There was no difficulty in get. 
ting a jary to convict and a judge to sentence him, 
But a difficulty at Jast presented itself—the want of a 
hangman. Not one of the forty thousand persons in 
Kingston would consent publicly to break the sixth 
commandment. At length the authorities hit upon 
an expedient worthy of the emergency. They bribed 
a Spanish sailor who happened to be in pert; and 
screw his courage up to the sticking place they kept 
him drunk for two days!—QOn another occasion, a 
hangman could be procured only in the shape ofa 
culprit, whose lesser punishment was remitted on 
condition that he would infliet the greater punish- 
ment upon his erring brother. We certainly think 
that there was a great deal of inconsistent fastidious. 
ness exhibited in Jamaica on these oecasions ; for we 
hold that every man who defends and upholds the 
| propriety of capital punishment shoald hold himself 
in readiness to play the part of hangman as occasion 
might require.— Bradford Observer. 








i i 
MEDFORD. 


| On Sabbath Evening, 13th inst., we visited this 
| place and delivered our testimony on the subject of 
| Capital Punishment. 

| The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. 
Caleb Stetson, the Unitarian clergyman of the place. 


| After our remarks the meeting was addressed by 
| him, Rev. Hosea Ballou, 2d, and Mr. Harlow, a law- 
yer. We bad a deeply interesting meeting. A com- 
| mittee was chosen, consisting of four men and four 
| women to circulate petitions in favor of the commu- 


tation of the sentence of Orrin De Wolf. 

Such was the interest felt, that another meeting 
was immediately appointed for the Tuesday evening 
following. On that evening, after choosing Danie! 
Lawrence, Moderator, the meeting was opened with 
prayer, by Rev. Hosea Ballou, 2d, who afterwards 
addressed the audience in a very interesting man- 
ner. Rev. Caleb Stetson also addressed the meet- 
ing. The Rev. Mr. Baker, an Orthodox clergyman, 
came out in favor of the gallows, he expressed very 
strongly his entire disapprobation of hokding such 
meetings on Sunday evening. He thowgh: it a de- 
secration of the day. He would have all such meet- 
ings on week evenings. He would, however, make 
some exceptions. The regular mind-ters of the gos- 
pel might bring up this or any other moral subject 
on the Sabbath, but he would not have a promiscuous 
meeting of the masses on God’s holy day! We 
asked him what we should do for we had no pulpit 
of our own? He would make an excepiion, if any 
minister wanted us, we should come and lecture 
on this subject or any other, why then we might 
go! 

During the evening we made some few comments 
on the passage in Genesis ix. 6. ‘Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ We 
took up also the Mosaic code, and showed that that 
embraced thirty-four capital offenees, and that even 
Dr. Cheever contended that murder only should now 
be a capital offence. Thus striking out at once 
thirty-three capital offences from that code as un- 
suited to our age and circumstances. We urged also 
the precepts and examples of Christ ; particularly the 
Sermon on the Mount. We showed that Christ 
there repealed the old law of ‘an eye for an eye,’ 
and substituted the higher principles; ‘ Resist not 
evil; but whosoever smiteth thee on the one cheek 
turn the other.” We urged that guided by this pre- 
cept, we could not inflict Capital Punishment. 

The Rev. Mr. Baker said he was anxious to hear 
more upon this deeply important subject, especially 
with reference to the passage ‘Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, &c.’ He wished he said that we might 
have more time to bring out our own views. He 
would himself, willingly meet this subject. He 
thought it would be of advantage to have another 
meeting. Accordingly another meeting was pro- 
posed, and to carry out the plan, a Committee was 
appointed consisting of James QO. Curtis, Mr. Har- 
low and John T. White, to appoint the time and 
place. 

We believe that the proposed meeting will be wel} 
attended. Several Speakers will be engaged, if pos- 
sible, and the very fact that a clergyman in the nine- 
teenth century is coming out to advocate the gal- 
lows, will lead many to come and hear what can be 
said. 

We were pleased with the state of things in Med- 
ford. We have some firm friends there, who will 
never give up till the gallows is overthrown. 


Dyinc or Curtosiry.—A boy residing at Bethel 
Green, England, hanged himself a few weeks ago in 
efforts to ascertain how it felt.—Bee. 
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HANGMAN. 











Doctor Bowditch—Forgiveness— Benevo- 
lence. 


Little do we think of the various circumstances 
which have surrounded the criminal, and that have 
led him step by step down the steepof vice. The first 
the public hears of him is that he is a prisoner, and 
is accused of crime. We then think more how much 
we can punish him than we do what can be done to 
enlighten and reclaim him. Frequently we imprison 
him a few weeks, months or years, and then liberate 
him, no better, and perhaps worse than when he 
entered the jail. Indeed, our prisons have but little, 
very little reformatory power. Having but little 
moral power within themselves, the keepers of our 
jails cannot impart to those who are under their care 
what they do not possess. Virtue must be in man, 
or it cannot go out of him. 

We have on record some beautiful instances of the 
kind treatment of the evil-doer. We will here name 
one, hoping that our readers may be induced to carry 
out in practice the spirit. 

‘The late Doctor Bowditch of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, (father of the philanthropic Dr. H. I. Bowditch 
of this city,) had been preparing a plan of Salem, 
which he intended soon to publish. It had been the 
fruit of much labor and care. By some means or 

ther, an individual in town had surreptitiously got 
possession of it, and had the audacity to issue pro- 
posals to publish it as hisown. This was too much 
for Dr. Bowditch to bear. He instantly went to the 
person, and burst out into the following strain :— 
‘You villain! how dare you do this? What do 
you mean by it? If you presume to proceed any 
futhersin this business, I will prosecute you to the 
uimost extent of the law.’ The poor fellow cowered 
efore the storm of his indignation, and was silent, 
for his wrath was terrible. Dr. Bowditch went home, 


ALL SORTS, 


{7-Mr Brunel is said to have devised a new rail- 
way engine to run 50 miles an hour, and to work on 
eight driving wheels. 

{A forgery was committed on the Bank of North 
America, Philadelphia, on Saturday, for $900. The 
money was promptly paid—the forger soon arrested 
and lodged in prison. He gave his nameas E. Vill, 
and was stopping at Sanderson’s hotel. 


(Orders have been received at the Navy Yard to 
fit up the sloop-of-war Dale for the Gulf of Mexico.— 
The work was commenced immediately. 

The population of Providence, R. I., is 31,751, 
being an increase in five years of 8,579, or about 37 
per cent. 

(> The population of Albany, according to the pre- 
sent census, is between thirty-eight and forty thou- 
sand. 

(The Methodists are decreasing in numbers. 
the last year the decrease was 36,000. 


(CFA bandittiof burglars and robbers are nightly 
troubling the people of Detroit greatly. The latter 
have called a public meeting on the subject. 

(A mob in Cleveland, Ohio, last week attacked 
and totally demolished the city hospital that had just 
been erected by the city for small pox subjects. 

(>> Ereperick Dovarass, the Fugitive Slave, 
whose Narrative has been so extensively read, was 
among the passengers that left Boston on Saturday, 
in the Cambria. He will spend several months in 
Great Britain. 

C# The Springfield Mutual Assurance Company 
require every house they may hereafter insure, to be 
furnished, either with a scuttle in the roof, or a ladder 
attached to the house. 

(OrMr. O'Connell has recently held another mon- 
ster meeting at Galway. His retinue is estimated at 
100,000, and extended three miles in length. 


In 


(Boston anv otHeER Cities.—By the following 
statistics of house-builcing it appears that Boston 1s 





sid slept on it; and the next day, hearing from some | 
juthentic source that the man was extremely poor, | 
and had probably been driven by the necessities of | 
is family to commit this audacious plagiarism, his | 
eelings were touched, his heart relented, his anger | 
melted away like wax. He went to him again, and | 
sud,‘ Sir, you did very wrong, and you know it, to 
“ppropriate to your own use and benefit, the fruit of | 
labors. But I understand you are poor, and 
ave a family to support. I feel for you, and will | 
telp you. That plan is unfinished, and contains | 
rrors that would have disgraced you and me, had it 
een published in the state in which you found it. 
tell you what I will do. 1 will finish the plan; 
will correct the errors; and then you shall pub- 
si it for your benefit, and I will head the subscrip- 
on list with my name.’ 


my 


| 
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Where THE Murperers are Mape.—Jabez Boyd, 
‘ho has recently been convicted of the murder of 
Vesley Patton, in Pennsylvania, stated toa fellow 
usoner subsequent to the murder that ‘ when he 
me out of the State Prison where he had been five 
tars, if he had signed the Temperance Pledge and 
one to work, he would not have committed the mur- 
*t; but as soonas he got out of prison, he took to 
inking, and hung about the grog-shops of Philadel- 
va@as long as they would let him stay—that being 

reduced by confinement, he was not able to bear 
ch abuses.” When asked if he attributed his crime 
the use of intoxicatiag liquors, he said ‘the grog 
op would ruin any man.’ 
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Berries.—Capt. Beals, of the Hingham steamboat, 
corms the editor of the Thursday Messenger that 
‘two weeks this season he has brought to this city 
0m 75 to 100 bushels of berries per day. The trade 
berries has increased astonishingly within a few 
ars. Formerly he did not bring more than three 
ishels daily. Now he brings about eighty bushels 
lay for three weeks! How we eat berries in Bos- 
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‘FJosern CarTER anp Peter W. Parxe.—We 
s week strike from our list of persons under sen- 
nee of death the names of these men. They were 
‘cuted last Friday in New Jersey. Seein another 
umn, 
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‘>Mittpury.—We had a large meeting in Mill- 
'y last Sunday week on Capital Punishment, and 
tnded to call on the people to obtain aid for our 
Wse, but sickness prevented. Friend Lovell will 
“ably obtain some subscribers for the Hangman. 
are indebted to him already for aid. 
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/Tue Epiror or ‘ Daviw’s Stina’ is informed 
‘the cut which he desired to obtain, had already 
sed out of our hands before his lester was re- 
ved, 
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rhe city authorities of Salem received, last week, 
Sum of $5000 from the executors of the will of the 
‘Amos Choate—the interest of which is, by the 
us of the devise, to be applied for the support of 
‘Qsane poor of that city. 
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adding to the number of its houses faster than any of 
the great cities of the Union, and more than (three 
times as fast as New York in ratio of present popu- 
lation. The number of houses built in this city last 
year was 1625—in New York 1228—in Philadelphia 
1512—ia Cincinnau 1228, 

(rTue Late Great Fire—Sincurar Carcv- 
LaTion. Mr. Doggett indulges in the following sin- 
gular piece of statistical calculation in relation to the 
great fire in New York: 

The total loss by the late fire has been variously 
estimated at from 5,000,000 to $8,000,000. The fire 
commenced at about 3 o'clock, A. M., aud was not 
subdued till 11 o’clock, A. M.,a period of eight hours. 
Supposing, therefore, the cvotal loss to have been 
$6,000, 000—the average loss, per hour, was $750,000 ; 
the loss per quarter of an hour, was $187,500; the 
loss per minute, was $3,125; and the average loss, 
per second, was $52,081-3! Bank notes of the de- 
nomination of one dollar, would not burn more ra- 
pidly in a common fire place than did the property 
consumed by this conflagration. 

(Near Lewisville, S. C., on the 12th, the passen- 
ger train of cars ran over a cow, in consequence of 
which gthe engine, tender and baggage car were 
thrown thirty feet or more down an embankment.— 
The passenger car became detached from those in 
front, and though thrown olf the track did not go 
over the embankment. No person sustained any 
injury. 

(Gr* My dear doctor,’ said a youthful evangelist to 
an old divine, ‘is there any difference between Pusey- 
ism and Puppyism?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ was the answer, ‘ Puppyismcomes from 
dogmatism, Puseyism from ca/echism.’ 

(Morar Inrituence oF Executions.—* Where 
‘ave ye bin?’ ‘Why, to see the cove “ung to be 
sure.’—Punch, 

(GA New Way or Maxine Money.—Buy a two- 
and-six-penny gossamer, and you'll very soon get a 
crown OUT OF IT. 

(PF Suicwe sy Smoxe.—German physiologists af- 
firm that of twenty deaths of men between 18 and 25, 
teu originate in the waste of the constitution by smok- 
ing. 

(>Rerrisution.—The editor of the Hartford Pa- 
triot says he has had a pair of new beots given him, 
which were socight that they came near making him 
a Universalist, because he received his punishment as 
he went along! 

(Sim Fare.—When Dr. Franklin was serving 
an apprenticeship to the art of Printing, he was al- 
lowed 37 1-2 cents per week for his board. Of this 
he expended but about 17 1-2. What he saved was 
laid out in books. 

(Cra ‘Take In.’—‘ Will you take something ?’ 
said a teetotaller to his friend, when standing near a 
tavern. ‘I don’t care if I do,’ wasthe reply. ‘ Well,’ 
said Frank, ‘let us take a walk." 

(Gr An Exquisite Reproor.—At a public table, the 
other day, two ‘ gentlemen’ got into a vehement dis- 
pute upon a subject of which they were profoundly 
ignorant. A large dog, whose slumbers on the hearth 
were disturbed by the altercation, rose up, and began 
to bark furiously. ‘Hold your tongue, you brute,’ 
said an old gentleman, who had been quietly sipping 
his wine, ‘ you kuow no more about it than they do? 
The table was instantly in a roar, and the brawlers 
were abashed. 

(GrAt Savannah, Ga., recently, an Irish laborer, 
in excavating a cellar, found 96 doubloons in a can- 
vass bag, supposed to have been buried by the late 
Joseph Grand. His luck had the effect of giving him 
a very severe cHoLic,and causing him to knock off 
work immediately. 

&G- Only two persons were killed in the Boston fire 
on Friday. The reported death of Mr Howard was a 
mistake. 





TWO MORE VICTIMS! 


Peter W. Parke and Josrrn Carter, Jr., were 
executed in Belvedere, N. J. last Friday, in the pre- 
sence of ten thousand men, women and children.— 
Though the law in New Jersey is that executions 
shall be private, yet it was evaded by raising up the 
gallows above the walls of the prison-yard so that 
spectators without could witness the execution. They 
were convicted on circumstantial evidence, both died 
declaring their innocence, and many very respectable 
people who became acquainted with all the circum- 
stances, believe they were so. We shall give more 
particulars next week. 
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PETITIONS IN BEHALF OF ORRIN DE WOLF. 


From Fall River, John Adams, and 320 others. 
‘* Westminister, Jacob Ames, and 240 ‘ 
** South Reading, Charles Hart, and 59 
‘© Grafion, Joel Taft. 
“ _N. Bedford, David Sylvester, and 359 * 
‘* Hanover, George Studley, and 145 * 
“Abington, Chas. A. Brown, and 515“ 


“ec 


“S$. Walpole, J. C. Hartshorn and 55 * 
‘* Leicester, J. W. Mansur and 147 “ 
“Princeton, H. Fitts, and 122 " 
‘* Georgetown, Wm. T. Spiller, and 124 “ 
** Saugus, Thomas Lincoln and 25 * 


* Weymouth, E. W. Coffin, and 147“ 
** Millbury, Leonard Marble, and 227“ 
‘* Swanzey, John Mason, and 79 ae 


‘Duxbury, S. Hewett, and 104 “ 
* Lynn, Wm. A. Frazer, and 608 others. 
CE 


Under Sentence of Death! 


MASSACHUSETTS! Oxrin De Wotr, 
for the murder of William Stiles, at Worces- 
ter, Jan. L4th. ‘Time of execution not ap- 
pointed, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE! Anprew Howarp, 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19th, 
1843. ‘Time of execution November 12th, 
1845. 

NEW YORK! Bang, the pirate. Now 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 

Henry G. Green, for the murder of his 
wife at Troy. Now confined in the County 
Jail. To be executed on Wednesday, the 
10th of September, 1845. 

VERMONT! Eveene Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child. ‘Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. ‘The law is now that 
there shall be fifteen months between the 
sentence and execution, and then the crimi- 
nal is to be hung without an order from 
the Executive. 

MAINE! ‘Toomas Tuorn, for murder: 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. ‘Time of execution not fixed. ‘The 


till one year after sentence, and not even 
then without an order from the Executive. 
PENNSYLVANIA! Francis Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. ‘To be hung 
on Friday, March 28th, 1845. Escaped 
from Prison. 
Jasez Boyp, for the murder of Wesley 
Patton. ‘Time of execution not known. 
LOUISIANA! Pavutine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 
Samvuet Kennepy, for the murder of Benja- 
min W. Wait in New Orleans. ‘Time of ex- 
ecution not appointed. 


IOWA! Ww. McCautey, for the murder 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and infant 
daughter. Was to be executed on the 30th 


° ‘ e | 
law is that a criminal shall not be executed 





of May: but in consequence of some in- 
formality in sentencing him, the execution | 
was postponed and the case is to be taken 
to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 

> Executions are now private in the} 
following states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- | 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode | 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary-| 
land. 


[o-Tuanxs to tHE POST MASTER or Saren, 
Mas., for his prompt and obliging epistle. We hope 
to be in that city soun. 











NOTICES OF MRETINGS, LECTURES, &C. 
[> A Meeting for the Abolition of Capital Pun- 


ishment will be held in South Natick, on Thursday | 


(tomorrow) Evening, 28th inst., at 7 o’clock. Several 


oo} ”™ 


distinguished Speakers are expected to be present. 


The ‘Winch Family’ will be there and give some © 


music appropriate to the occasion. 


($Cuarces Spear will commence a tour through 
the following towns next Thursday, (to-morrow) 28th 
instant, viz: 


Natick, Hopkinton, 

Holliston, Milford, 

Mendon, Bellingham, 

Franklin, Medfield, 
Dedham. 


In some of the above named towns he will hold 
meetings. Arrangements may be made after his ar- 
rival. 
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(O-Tue HaneMan iN PHILADELPHIA may be ob- 
tained of Coton & Apriance, 28, 29, 30, and 31, 
Arcade. 

(GrAcents.—T. J. Bisper, is now in Plymouth 
County, travelling as our agent. He will visit 
Marshfield, Plympton, North Bridgwater, and other 


towns. Friends will aid him. 


(Sumner A. Wuitney, is now travelling in Wor- 
cester County, as agent for the Hangman. Will our 
friends aid him in circulating the paper ¢ 


4 enlatatatatatatata in 


Receivers ror Casu To Aucust 24.—Wm. Mee 
comery, 29 cts; W. D. Barrett, 62; O. Hutchinson, 
50 cts; S. Leonard, 75 cts; T. J. Hartshorn 1; D, 
H. Strickland, $1; Mary A.C. Johnson, 1 25 cts; 
J. C. Jeffers, 1; S. Pennock, 1; C. E. Berry, 50 
ets; J. Smith, 1; L. Wheaton, 1; R. B. Stevens, 
62 cts; J. Gilson, 50 cts; 8. Stetson, 25 cts. 








MARRIED: 


In this city, 14th inst., by Rev Mr Winslow, Charles 
H. Sherman to Sarah C. only daughter of John P. 
Rice, Esq. 

On Monday morning, by Rev A. Phelps, Capt. Bela 
H. King, of New York, to Miss Margaret Littlefield, 
of Boston. 

By Rev Dr Beecher, John H. Tenney, of the firm of 
Tenney & Rice, to Betsey T. daughter of Dr Ephraim 
Buck, all of this city. 

In Northboro’, 12th inst., by Rev Mr Allen, Israel 
C. Rice, of Boston, to Miss Almira L. Davis of N. 

In Andover, 14th inst. Charles Howarth, of A. to 
Mrs Susan L. Francis, formerly of Boston. 

In Newton, 19th inst., by Rev Mr Baury, Alex. H. 
Rice, of Boston, to Augusta E. daughter of John Mc- 
Kim, of Washington, D. C. , 





DIED: 


In Cambridgeport, on Sunday morning 21st inst., 
Mary Ann Neat, daughter of Rev John F. and Sarah 
E. Dyar, 8 months. 

In this city, Thursdsy, 14th inst., Henry Harrison, 
son of Henry A. and Emma C. Moore, 4 months. 

In Newburyport, 17th inst., Rev John Andrews, D. 
D. 81, a graduate of Harvard College in the class of 
1786. 

In West Stockbridge, 5th inst., John Ford, in his 
93d year, a soldier of the revolution. 

In Strafford, N. H. John Peavey, Esq., a revolution- 
ary pensioner, in his 91st year. 








Essays on the Punishment of Death. 
By CHartes SPEAR. 


Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 621-2 cts. 
fee work is intended to present a concise and 
practical view of Capital punishment. In prepar- 
ing the work the author had access to many valuable 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country. 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapter em- 
bodyiun! O’CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 

Also a view of all the capital offences in the Union ; 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to have 
been accomplished before. 

This work has passed through twelve editions in 
about a year. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘If any man can read these Essays and not be con- 
vineed that legal killing has incited to four murders 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to us, 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the fear 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book will 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor, 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it as 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. The 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded opine 
ions of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklin, 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Liv- 
ingston, O’Connell, &c.,—are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. To the more general reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest novel 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por- 
traitures of the human heart and life—of our criminal 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims.’—Vew 
York Tribune. 

‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts, 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judg- 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of death 
should be stricken from the statute books of every gov 
ernment whose laws are professedly based upon the 
ethics of Christ.’.— Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Published and sold by the author, and by his agents, 
Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briggs, 403 
Washington Street, where also subscriptions for the 
Hangman will be received, and single numbers sold. 
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ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


We this week present an extract from this pow- 





in London in successive numbers of his ‘ Shilling 
Magazine.’ ‘It isthe history,’ says the N. Y. Tri- 
bune, ‘ of the lives of two boys, of whom one was 
born to wealth, rank, education, respectability and 
luxury ; the other to famine, ignorance, shame, vice 
and crime. In the passage below, ‘Si. Giles’ has 
been tried for stealing the pony of ‘ St. James,’ and 
found guilty. The narrative proceeds :’ 


St. Giles was a boy in his fifteenth year, spawn- 
ed upon the world and reared by daily wrong 
and ignorance, a morsel for the hangman. Now, 
a condemned thief, palsied and aghast with ter- 
ror, upon the very threshold of the world; to be 
flung therefrom, an offering to the majesty of ol- 


HANGMAN. 


THE 


face of the reader, as though he read to him some | no Christian when you stole the horse,’ said the 
fairy tale, some pretty story, to amuse and gull | ordinary. ‘ Had the horse been yours, you would 
him. Poor wretch! Let the men who guide | have felt wronged and injured had it been stolen 
the world—the large-brained politicians, who, from you! You see that, eh, my boy ’ 

tinker the social scheme, making themselves the | ‘ Didn’t think o’ that,’ said St. Giles gloomily. 
masters and guardians of their fellow-men—let |‘ But I didn’t steal it; ’twas all along o’ ‘Tom 
them look into this Newgate dungeon; let them) Blast; and now he’s got off; and I’m here inthe 
contemplate this blighted human bud; this child |Jug. You don’t call that justice, no how, do 
felon, never taught the path of right, and now to | you? But I don’tcare; they may do what they 
be hanged for his most sinful ignorance. What like with me; I’ll be game.’ 

a wretched, sullen outcast! What a darkened,|  ‘ No, my dear boy, you must know better; you 
loathsome thing! And now comes the clergy-| must, indeed—you must give all your thoughts 
man—the state divine, be it remembered—to tell | to prayer, and F 

him that he is treasured with an immortal soul;| ‘It’s o’ no use, Mister; I tell you I never was 
that—with merey shed upon him——he will in a! learnt to pray, and I don’t know how to go about 
few hours be a creature of glory before the throne | it. More than that, I feel somehow ashamed to 
of God! Oh, politicians, Oh, rulers of the | And besides, for all your talk, Mister, and 


| it. 
world! Oh, law-making masters and taskers of | you talk very kind to me, I must say, I can’t feel 
the common million, may not this cast-off wretch, ‘like a Christian, as you call it,—for I can’t see 


why Christians should want to kill me if Chris- 


| 
} 
\ 
| 
| 
| 








} 
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fended law. Grim majesty—ghastly Moloch !— /this human nuisance, be your accuser at the bar 
Stately wickedness, with robes dyed in the blood | of Heaven? Egregious folly! Impossible !— 
of sinning ignorance! A majesty, that the prin- What—stars and garters impeached by rags and 
ciple of all evil may too often smile upon as its | tatters! St. James denounced by St. Giles! Im- 
working genius here on earth. A majesty as | pudent and ridiculous ! Yet here, We say, comes 
cold and pulseless as the idol whose wooden nos- | the reverend priest—the Christian preacher, with 
trils know not the sacrifices its darkened wor-| healing, honeyed words, whose Book—your Book 


shipers prepare it. But St. Giles will now know | —with angelic utterance, says no less. Let us 


_tians are such good people as you talk about.’ 
‘But then, my poor boy,’ said the ordinary, 
| ‘though young, you must remember, you’re an 
old sinner. You've done much wickedness.’ 
= never done nothing but what I was taught ; 
| and if you say—and Bob there’s been reading it 
to me—that the true Christian forgives every- 


there is a government—a knot of the wise and 
good, whose harmonious souls combined make 


prepared him by a paternal state. 

‘Guilty—death !' Such was the verdict.— 
Tom Blast breathed heavily, and a faint smile 
flickered at his lips as he felt assured of his es- 
, cape. Still he durst not turn his eye towards his 
boy-victim inthe dock. Conscience was at the 
felon’s heart; and seared, withered as it was, it 
felt the sudden horror of remorse. His features 
grew pale, then dark; were for a moment con- 
vulsed; then instantly—daring no look at St. 
Giles—he disappeared from the dock. The boy 
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began to sob. There was no terror—no anguish 
in his face. It was the griefof a boy doomed to 
a whipping, not the gibbet; and it was such sor- 
row—such seeming childish ignorance of the im- 

ending horror—that to those who looked upon 
him made his condition more terrible. And then 
again it seemed impossible that the sentence, so 
sonorously uttered, should be carried out. Could 
it be that such an array of judges—such wisdom, 
such learning, such grave and reverend experi- 


i Nee me wt 


no more self-accountability than a dog? Appal- 
ling odds! Could it be thoughtthat the scene | 
was a frightful reality of daily, breathing life ?— 
Was it not a grim farce—a hideous, foolish mock- 
ery? Could the wise hearts of men—fathers of | 
well-taught, well-tended, happy children—doom | 
that child to death? That miserable item of hv- | 
man ignorance—that awful reproach to those | 
who made laws to protect property, but left the 
outcast poora heedless prey to their own un-| 
bridled instincts? Nevertheless, the law would 
hang St. Giles; and grave, respectable, church- 
going men, in the very coziness of their ignorance, 
would clasp their hands, and raise their eyes, | 
and pity and wonder at the wickedness of the 
new generation. * . « * * 

And young St. Giles lay in Newgate, sinking, 
withering, under sentence of death. After atime, 
he never cried, nor clamored; he shed no tear, 
breathed no syllable of despair; but, stunned, stu- 
pitied, seemed as if idiocy was growing on him. 
Ihe ordinary—a good, zealous man—endeavored, 
by soothing, hopeful words, to lead the prisoner, 
as the jail phrase has it, to a sense of his condi- 
tion. Never had St. Giles received such teach- 
ing! Condemned to die, he for the first time | 
heard of the abounding love of Christianity—ot | 
the goodness and affection due from man to man. | 
The story seemed odd to him; strange, very | 
strange ; yet he supposed it was alltrue. Never- 
theless—he could not dismiss the thought, it puz- | 
zled him. Why had he never been taught ail 
this before? And why should he be punished, 
hanged for doing wrong; whenthe good, rich; | 
fine people, who all of them loved their neigh-| 
bors like themselves, had never taught him what | 
was right? Was it possible that Christianity 
was such a beautiful thing—and being so, was it 
possible that good, earnest, kind-hearted Chris- 
tians would kill him? 

St. Giles had scarcely eight-and-forty hours to 
live. It was almost Monday noon, when the or- | 
dinary—having attended the other prisoners— 
entered the ceil of the boy thief. He had been 
separated, by the desire of the minister, from his 
miserable companions, that their evil example of | 
hardihood—their reckless bravado—might not | 
wholly destroy the hope of growing truth within 


him. A turnkey attended St. Giles, reading to | 
him. And now the boy would raise his sullen | 


eyes upon the man, as he read of promises of grace | 
and happiness eternal; and now his heart would | 
heave as though he was struggling with an in- 
ward agony that seemed to suffocate him—and 
now, a scornful, unbelieving smile would play 
about his mouth—and he would laugh with de- 
fying b And then he would leer in the 


itter 


ILierbess 


stared about him with a foolish gaze, and then | 


give all your heart and soul to prayer 


| for your first want of Christian love. 


| hear the clergyman and his forlorn pupil. 


| body—well then, in course, the judge and all the 


‘ Well, my poor boy,’ said the ordinary, with | nobs are no Christians, else wouldn’t they forgive 


been reading to you. 


vhere. At least, we all want to be. Don’t you 
think so” 

St. Giles slowly lifted his eyes towards the 
| speaker. 


|* No, I don’t.’ 
| «But you ought to try to think so, my boy; 
| it’s wicked not to try,’ said the ordinary, very 
| tenderly. 
| ‘If you're all my friends, why do you keep me 
| here?’ said St. Giles. ‘Friends! I never had no 
| friends.’ 
| * You must not say that; indeed, you must not. 
| All our care is to make you quiet and happy in 
this world, that you may be happier in the world 
| you're going to. You understand me, St. Giles? 
|My poor dear boy, you understand me? 
| world you're going to?’ The speaker, inured as 
he was to scenes of blasphemy, of brute indif- 
ference, and remorseful agony, was deeply touch- 





could not, would not, understand a tenderness, | 


ence—should be opposed to a miserable child, of the end of which was to surrender him softened | 
| to the hangman.’ 


| | 
| ed by the ,forlorn condition of the boy; who 


‘You have thought, my dear 
—I say, you have thought ofthe world’—and the 
minister paused—‘ the world you are going to?’ 

‘What's the use of thinking about it” asked 
St. Giles. ‘1 knows nothing of it.’ 

‘That, my boy, is because you are obstinate, 
and I am sorry to say it, wicked,—and so won't 
try to know about it, Otherwise, if you would 





‘I tell you, sir, I never was learnt to pray,’ 
cried St. Giles, moodily ; and what’s the use of 
praying ? 

‘You would find it open your heart, St. Giles ; 
and though you see nothing now, if you were on- 
ly to pray long and truly, you would find the 
darkness go away from your eyes, and you'd see 


such bright and beautiful things about you, and 
| you’d feel as light and happy as if you had wings | 


at your back—you would, indeed. Then you’d 
feel that all we are doing for you is for the best: 
then, my poor boy,’ said the ordinary with grow- 
ing fervor, ‘then you'd feel what Christian love 


is. 


‘Robert’s been reading to me about that,’ said | 


St. Giles, ‘but I can’t make it out no-how. He 
says that Christian love means that we should n’t 


do to nobody what we would n’t like nobody to} 


do to ourselves.’ 


‘A good boy,’ said the ordinary, ‘that is the | 


meaning, though notthe words. I’m glad you've 


so improved,’ 


‘ And for all that, you tell me that I must think | 
o’ dying—think of another world and all that—, 


think of going to T'yburn, and, and’—here the 
boy fell hoarse ; his face turned ash-color, and 


reeling, he was about to fall, when the ordinary | 
caught him in his arms, and again placed him on | 


aseat. ‘It’s nothin’—nothin’ at all,’ cried St. 
Giles, struggling with himself—‘I’m all right; 
I’m game.’ 

‘Don't say that, child; I can’t hear you say 
that: I would rather see you in tears and pain 
than trying to be game as you call it. That, my 
boy, is only adding crime to wickedness. Come, 
we were talking of Christian love,’ said the or- 
dinary. 

‘I knows nothin’ about it,’ said St. Giles; ‘all 
I know is this—it is’nt true; it can’t be true.’ 

‘Tell me, why not! Come, let me hear all 
you'd say,’ urged the clergyman tenderly. 

‘’Cause if it means that nobody should do to 
nobody what nobody would like to have done to 


themselves, why does anybody keep me locked 


up here? Why did the judge say I was to be— 
you know, Mister ?’ 

‘That was for doing wrong, my boy; that was 
You were 


He then slowly, sullenly answered,— | man beyond all past experience. 


The | 


: lantians -o} : ‘ nes >}) | » Hien <b « 
up the music of the State ; the moral melody that | 2” affectionate voice and moistening eyes : ‘ well,| me? Wouldn't they like it so, to teach me bet- 
softens and refines the rugged, dull-eared mass. | ™Y child, and how is it with you? Come, you ter, and not to kill me? But I don’t mind; I'll 
He will now know this; the hangman will teach | are better; you look better; you have been lis-| be game; see if I don’t be game—precious "’ 


it him. A sharp, short lesson ; the first and last tening to what your good friend Robert here has | 
And we are all your friends, 


The ordinary, with a perplexed look, sighed 
| deeply. The sad condition of the boy, the hor- 
rid death awaiting him, the natural shrewdness 
with which he combated the arguments employ- 
ed for his conversion, affected the worthy elergy- 
‘ Miserable lit- 
‘tle wretch !’ he thought, ‘ it will be the worst of 
| murders, if he dies thus.’ And then, again, he 
-essayed to soften the child felon, who seemed 
_determined to stand at issue with his spiritual 
‘counsellor; to recede no step, but to the gallows 

foot to defy him. It would be his ambition, his 
_glory—if he must die—to die game. He had 

heard the praises bestowed upon such a death— 
| had known the contemptuous jeering dung upon 
| the repentant craven—and he would be the theme 
of eulogy in Hog Lane—/e would not be laughed, 
sneered at, for ‘dying dunghill.” And this tem- 
per so grew and strengthened in St. Giles, that 
at length, the ordinary, wearied and hopeless, 
left his forlorn charge, promising soon to return, 
| and hoping, in his own words, to find the prison- 
er ‘a kinder, better, and more Christian boy.’ 

‘It’s no use your reading that stuff to me,’ said 
| St. Giles, as the turnkey was about to resume his 
book; ‘I don’t understand nothin’ of it; and it’s 
too late to learn. But I say, can’t you tell us 
somethin’ of ‘Turpin and Jack Sheppard, eh ?— 
Something prime, to give us pluck?’ 

‘Come, come,’ answered the man, ‘it’s no use 
going on in this way. You must be quiet and 
listen to me; it’s all for your good, I tell you; all 
for your good.’ 
| My good! Well that’s pretty gammon, that 
is, I should like to know what can be for my good 
if I’m to be hanged? Ha! ha! See if I don’t 
‘kick my shoes off, that’s all.’ And St. Giles 
would not listen; but sat on the stool, swinging 
his legs backwards and forwards, and singing one 
of the melodies known in Hog Lane—poor 
| wretch! it had been a cradle melody to him— 
whilst the turnkey vainly endeavored to soothe 
/and interest him. At length the man discontin- 
ued his hopeless task; and, in sheer listlessness, 
leaning his back against the wall, fell asleep. 
And now St. Giles was left alone. And now, re- 
lieved of importunity, did he forego the bravado 
that had supported him, and solemnly think of 
his approaching end? Did he, with none other 
but the eye of God in that stone cell, upon him— 
did he shrink and wither beneath the look; and, 
on bended knees, with open heart, and flowing, 
repentant tears, did he pray for Heaven’s com- 
passion—God’s sweet mercy? No. Yet thoughts, 
deep, anxious thoughts, were brooding in his 
His face grew older with meditation that 
shadowed it. All his being seemed compressed, 
intensified in one idea. Gloomily, yet with 
whetted eyes, he looked around his cell; and 
still darker and darker grew his face. Could he 
break prison? Such was the question—the fool- 
‘ish, idle, yet flattering question that his soul put 
to itself. All his recollections of the glory of 
Turpin and Sheppard crowded upon him—and 
what greater glory it would be for him if he could 
escape! He,aboy,todothis? He tobe sung 
in ballads—to be talked of, huzzaed, and held up 
for high example, long after he should be dead— 
passed for ever from the world? The proud 
' thought glowed within him—made his heart 
| heave—and his eyes sparkle. And then he look- 
| ed about his cell, and the utter hopelessness of 
the thought fell upon him, withering his heart. 
Yet again and again—although to be crushed 
with new despair—he gazed about him dreaming 
‘of liberty without that wall of flint. And thus 

his waking hours passed ; and thus, in the visions 
| of the night, his spirit busied itself in hopeful 
vanity. 
| The Tuesday morning came, and again the 
| clergyman visited the prisoner. The boy looked 
i 


heart. 





(paler, thinner—-no more. ‘There was no softnes, 
in his eyes, no appealing glance of hope; but 4 
fixed and stubborn look of inquiry. ‘He didn’ 
know nothing of what the parson had to say, ang 
he didn’t want to be bothered. It was all gam. 
mon!’ These were the words of the boy felon, 
then—such was the humanity of the law ; poo; 
law! whata long nonage of discretion has j, 
passed !-—then within a day’s span of the grave. 

As the hour of death approached, the clergy. 
man became more assiduous, fervent, nay, pas. 
sionate in his appeals to the prisoner; who stil! 
strengthened himself in opposition to his pastor. 
‘ My dear boy---my poor child-—miserable help. 
less creature !--the grave is open before you---the 
sky is opening above you! Die without repent. 
ance, and you will pass into the grave, and never 
--never know immortal blessings! Your soy| 
will perish--perish as I have told you---in fire, iy 
fire eternal !’ 

St. Giles swayed his head to and fro, and with 
a sneer asked, ‘ What’s the good o’ all this’ 
Havn’t you told me so, Mister, agin and agin” 

The ordinary groaned almost in despair, yet 
still renewed histask. ‘The heavens, I tell you 
are opening for you; repent, my child; repent 
poor boy, and you will be an immortal spirit 
welcomed by millions of angels.’ 

St. Giles looked with bitter incredulity at his 
spiritual teacher. ‘ Well, if all that’s true,’ he 
said, ‘it isn’t so hard to be hanged, arter all. Bu 
I don’t think the nobs like me so well, as to send 
me to sich a place as that.’ 

‘ Nay, my poor boy,’ said the ordinary, ‘ you 
will not, cannot understand me, until you pray 
Now, kneel--my dear child, kneel, and let us 
pray together.’ Saying this, the ordinary fe! 
upon his knees; but St. Giles, folding his arms, 
so planted himself as to take firmer root of th 
ground ; and so he stood with moody, determine! 
looks, whilst the clergyman--touched more thay 
| was his wont—poured forth a passionate praye: 
that the heart of the young sinner might be soft. 
ened; that it might be turned from stone into 
flesh, and become a grateful sacrifice to the throne 
of God, And whilst this prayer, in deep and 
)solemn tones, rose from the prison-cell, he for 
whom the prayer was formed, seemed to grow 
harder, more obdurate, with every sylable. Still 
he refused to bend his knee at the supplicatio: 
of the clergyman, but stood eyeing him with a 
mingled look of incredulity, defiance, and con- 
tempt. .‘God help you--poor, lost lamb! cried 
the ordinary, as he rose. 

‘ Now, I hope we shall have no more o’ that, 
was the only answer of St. Giles. 
| ‘The ordinary was about to quit the cell, whe: 
ithe door was opened, and the governor of th: 
|jail, attended by the head turnkey, entered -- 
‘ My dear sir, I am glad to find you here’—said 
the governor to the ordinary. ‘1 have a pleasin, 
daty to perform; a duty that I know it will de- 
‘light you to witness.’ The ordinary glanced at « 
paper held by the governor ; his eyes brightened: 
and clasping his hands, he fervently uttered— 
‘Thank God!’ 

The governor then turned to St. Giles, who 
suddenly looked auxious and restless. ‘ Prison: 
er, he said, ‘it is my happiness to inform you 
‘that his gracious Majesty has been merciful) 
pleased to spare your life. You will not sufle 
with the unfortunate men to-morrow. You wi 
derstand me, boy,--for St. Giles looked sudden!) 
stupified---* you understand me, that the good 











/King, whom you should ever pray for, has, in th 


hope that you will turn from the wickedness o! 
your ways, determined to spare your life! You 
will be sent out of the country; and time giv: 
you that, if you properly use, will make you * 
good and honest man.’ 

St. Giles made no answer, but trembled vio- 
lently from head to foot. Then his face flushed 
red as flame, and covering it with his hands, be 





| 








fell upon his knees ; and the tears ran streaming 
through his fingers. ‘Pray with me; pray to! 
me!’ he cried, in a broken voice,to the ordin* 
ry. 





Titles of Jesus. 
By Cuar.tes Spear. 
Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price $! 


teen work has received high commendations b 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin ale® 
notices from abroad. 

From the Enquirer, London. 


‘The author has brought together, with great dil” 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting altogether “ 
eighty. Each of these he explains and _ illustrates 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a pe)” 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuab.’ 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is % 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, but '' 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be és 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock © 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expte* 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions and 
tendency, and our hope that it will meet with a We~ 
come amongst us.” 

This work is not in the trade, but it is published avi 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Brigg’ 
403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornbi'' 
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